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in pale and sleepy procession, to fill the document, a
lengthy process that lasted out the chime of two on the
morning of the yth. Plans were already drawn up for a
speedy execution. And sure of vengeance the Royalists
dwindled home, a shine of wheels under the wan street
lamps marking their dispersal through the city.
Those hours of darkness were bitterly cold. Snow
fell, mantling the boulevards. The latest carriage had
gone and the last idler turned away from the Luxembourg,
speculating as to the window of the temporary prison.
It was in one of the upper stories, with the light of a
log fire playing over the walls and four sentries watching
the Marshal. He had flung himself, still dressed, upon
the bed, and was soon sleeping as soundly as he had on
a thicker snowfield than that which piled in the palace
gardens.
What a past, what blaze of glory was spending itself,
even as the warm shade of the room or the drifting snow-
flakes. The thought of Russia had kindled memories.
There had been the cooperage at Saarlouis, the stool in
the lawyer's office, the mines and furnace at Saleck; the
road to Metz, and the first time he had shaken spur as a
hussar; the splendid drive of the Sambre-et-Meuse, from
Fleurus to the Rhine, and the German girl he had kissed
and taken to billet; the night-storm and attack at Hohen-
linden, under the pines; his dash across the Danube at
Elchingen, in full dress and tunic blazing with decora-
tions; the mad charge through the foggy morning at Jena;
his old 6th Corps bursting into the ruins of Friedland; and
Borodino where he had dared the bullets to strike him
between the whiles of leading the van with Murat and
Davout.
What men, what almost legends of the bayonet! There
had been Moscow, the retreat that not all the Cossacks of
Platoff and sixty-six degrees of frost could turn into a
rout. But always, standing in relief from his own world
of alarms and frozen bivouacs, there had been Aglae,
as when they had walked together under the foliage of
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